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o children, the name Santa 

Claus means a mysterious 

present giver who lives in the 
North Pole, rides through the sky 
in a magic sleigh with reindeer and 
elves, and descends through chim- 
neys on Christmas eve. 

Children grow into adults and 
stop believing in fairy tales. They 
see Santa Claus as he “really” is— 
an old man dressed up in a fake 
beard, plumped up with pillows 


and ensconced among toys in a de- -—, 


partment store, a man hired fora 
seasonal promotion who watches 
television in his spare time like 
everyone else. 


ah 7 fi 
The people who dismiss Santa ¢ e: 
Claus so readily really know very 2 , 


little about him. It doesn’t matter ~ 
that the man in the department 
store goes home at 5 o'clock to an 
ordinary home and has never 


been to the North Pole. What does 


matter is the tradition Santa repre- 
sents. 

All peoples and all civilizations 
have celebrated the beginning of 
winter with feasts and revelry, and 
always they have endowed some 
figure like Santa Claus with the 
power to perform magical deeds. 

The direct ancestor of Santa 
Claus is St. Nicholas, who lived in 
the 4th century A.D. His reputation 
as a protector of children is based 
on a tale about the revivification of 
three youths consigned to a pickling 
vat. They had been butchered by 
an innkeeper and were about to be 
served as dinner by the evil man 
when St. Nicholas appeared, made 
them whole again and brought 
them back to life. A less gory tale 
explains St. Nicholas’ reputation as 
a giver of gifts. He provided a poor 
neighbor with dowries for his three 
daughters, thereby saving them 
from lives of sin and earning for 
himself a widespread following. 

For centuries, St. Nicholas’ Day 
(December 6) was eagerly awaited 
by children of many lands. They 
expected simple gifts—fruits, nuts, 
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candies—and these only if they had 
behaved properly. Legend has it 
that on the eve of the festival day 
St. Nicholas would visit the cot- 
tages and palaces where children 
dwelled, examining them in prayer 
or school subjects and questioning 
their parents about conduct. 

St. Nicholas gradually became 
more mysterious, visiting homes at 
night after everyone was asleep. 
Dutch children would leave out 
their clogs or hang up stockings 
near the chimney as they had 
learned that this was the entrance 
“Sinterklaas” preferred. 

After the Reformation, when the 
Church discouraged the observance 
of Saints’ days, St. Nicholas’ serv- 
ant took over the rounds in Ger- 


many. He had mellowed into a 
more kindly figure, though his 
sheepskin clothing still gave him a 
somewhat fierce aspect, and he had 
anew name, “Pelznickel”—“Pelz” 
a prefix in German for fur and 
“nickel” a derivation of Nicholas. 
In 1822, Dr. Clement Clark 
Moore, a professor of languages at 
Columbia University and an ama- 
teur poet, wrote “A Visit from St. 


_~)Nicholas” (better known as “The 


Night Before Christmas”) and 
;7 added new details to the story. His 


” Santa was clothed in fur like Pelz- 
fa nickel and entered through the 


“, chimney like Sinterklaas. But Dr. 
~ Moore also specified that he was 
midget-sized and rode in a flying 
sleigh drawn by eight miniature 
reindeer. 

Since that time, Santa’s looks 
have changed little. His suit has 
been modified slightly, now being 

red with white fur trim, he’s grown 

a bit in stature, but otherwise he’s 
the same. There are just more 

Santas now: more on street corners, 
more in department stores, more on 
television. There are more gifts: no 
mere candies and nuts, but dolls 
that cry and wet, trains that whistle 
and emit steam. 

These gifts are more remarkable 
for their mechanical properties 
than for the sentiments behind 
them; what they do matters more 
than what they mean. Today’s chil- 
dren are weaned on facts. Growing 
up means recognizing that there 
are no elves, that only jet planes 
fly, that reindeer are to be seen in 
ZOOS. 

Yet, we continue to tell and retell 
the story of Santa Claus, a legend 
which has outlived civilizations 
before us and which will probably 
outlive us, too. No matter how well 
the facts of the real world are 
learned, fascination with the fan- 
tasy of flying reindeer and elves 
and magic sleighs persists. Can it 
be that we need to believe in fairy 
tales more than we care to admit? 8 









the custom of exchanging 

greetings during the holiday 
season is nearly as old as civiliza- 
tion itself. 

The ancient Chinese did it, as 
did the Egyptian pharaohs who 
used papyrus scrolls or clay tablets 
to extend salutations to neighbor- 
ing monarchs. 

The holiday greeting card as we 
know it today originated in 15th 
century Germany. Typical cards 
from that era were adorned with 
woodcuts and messages of good 
cheer appropriate to the season’s 
celebrations. But it was not until 
1843 that the first actual Christmas 
card made its appearance in Eng- 
land. 

The custom of giving Christmas 
cards was introduced to this coun- 
try by Louis Prang, a penniless 
German immigrant who landed on 
our shores in 1850. 

Prang launched the first Ameri- 
can line of mass-produced Christ- 
mas cards in 1875. He hit upon 
the idea of printing the message 
“Merry Christmas” on small, 
flower-decorated cards already be- 
ing produced in his shop. 

The innovation proved so popu- 
lar that within five years Prang’s 
staff of 300 was turning out more 


j t's a big business today, but 
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than five million cards a year. The 
firm expanded its offerings to in- 
clude elaborate cards printed in as 
many as 20 colors of ink that 

sold for $20 to $30 apiece. Prang 
held competitions for the designs of 
these cards, offering prizes as high 
as $4,000. Juries of leading artists 
or art critics of the day chose the 
winners. 

The industry’s growth has kept 
pace with the nation’s. Today, 
more than seven billion greeting 
cards are sold annually in America 
and more than three billion of them 
are Christmas cards—earning the 
Postal Service close to $600 mil- 
lion in revenue for delivering them. 
The average American household 
will purchase 60 cards this holiday 
season. 

Hallmark, the industry leader, 
employs a staff of 550 artists and 
50 writers just to design its line, 
which includes 2,000 Christmas 
cards alone. 

“Few people realize what goes 
into the design of a card,” says 
Hallmark’s John Dinardo. “It’s part 
science, part intuition. We can keep 
the words from year to year—they 
don’t go out of style too much— 
but the art must continue to 
change. We’re dealing with what 











we call the ‘educated eye’—Ameri- 
cans are more educated and visu- 
ally oriented today than ever, and 
it shows in their willingness to 

take a chance on designs that might 
have been considered weird or out- 
landish just a few years ago.” 

Complicating the task is the 
lengthy lead time required for pro- 
duction. It takes anywhere from 18 
months to two years to get a card 
from drawing board to display 
rack, so insight into current mar- 
ket trends will not suffice. Design- 
ers must develop the sixth sense 
necessary to predict fashion trends. 

Predicting what will sell is no 
more of a science today than it was 
in Louis Prang’s day. Recent ad- 
vances in color printing technology 
have, however, made it possible 
to produce cards with up to 10 
colors of ink that begin to approxi- 
mate Prang’s proud creations of 
a century ago. 

“And in that sense,” says Di- 
nardo, “the more modern we get, 
the closer we come to making it 
economically feasible to do again 
today what they did back then.” & 

















n 1979 Johnny Carson read a 
10-year-old boy’s letter to 


Santa on the “Tonight Show.” 


It was one of many Carson had 
received from the New York Post 
Office as part of “Operation Santa 
Claus.” 

This letter, though, was a bit 
different from the usual note that 
requests a pair of sneakers and a 
new bicycle. The young writer said 
he wanted “some new feet.” He 
repeated the word “new” seven 
times. He had a birth defect and 
wanted the new feet so he could 
run and play with other children. 

A doctor in New Jersey heard 
Carson read the letter, and he 
called the New York Post Office 
for additional information. Un- 
fortunately, the doctor did not 
speak Spanish and the boy’s 


mother did not speak English. Also, 
the woman could not afford the 
cost of transportation to the doc- 
tor’s office. 


However, another doctor, 10 
blocks from the boy’s Manhattan 
home, saw the same show. The 
mother made an appointment, the 


doctor examined the youngster, 
and he agreed to try to help him. 

Today, the child has ““new feet” 
—at no cost and because Johnny 
Carson took time out to read his 
letter. 

The TV star has been reading 
these letters to Santa for the past 
15 years. 

“Operation Santa Claus” actu- 
ally began in the New York Post 
Office about 50 years ago when 
clerks, in what was then the Money 
Order Division, pooled their money 
to purchase toys and food for 
needy children. About 1960 the 
New York Post Office adopted the 
program as an official postal proj- 
ect. 

Each year the postmaster holds 
a press conference to let the public 
know that letters are available 
for those who would like to play 
Santa Claus to some needy family. 

Writers for the “Tonight Show” 
were offered some of the letters, 
and this practice continued after 
the show moved from New York 
to Hollywood. 

Each year during Thanksgiving 
week the post office receives a call 
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from “Tonight's” writers. The let- 
ters sent to them are in line with 
the themes Carson seeks. Some are 
humorous, some sad, and some 
even come from senior citizens 
who ask for everything from thea- 
ter tickets to sweaters and heaters. 

After the letters are copied (the 
copies are held in New York), the 
originals are sent Express Mail to 
the West Coast. 

Carson reads the letters during 
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his usual monologue spot at the be- Some letter writers send cashdona- over goes toward buying equip- 
ginning of the show. Occasionally, tions which the New York Post ment and games for New York’s 
he adds to the holiday atmosphere _—_ Office uses to buy clothes, toysand summer program for youngsters. 
by donning a Santa Claus suit. food for needy families and to host The holiday season, the letters 
Some of the letters come fromas a party for children in the New show, brings out the caring in 


far away as Alaska and Hawaii. hatever money is left people.—Millie Lee @ 
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TIME 


by Timothy L. Jenkins, Governor, 


Board of Governors, 
U.S. Postal Service 


LEARN 


Editor's note: Timothy L. Jenkins 
of Washington, DC, has beena 
member of the Postal Service Board 
of Governors since August 1980. 
He is chairman of the MATCH 
Institution, an international man- 
agement consultant firm. Prior to 
joining MATCH, he was a partner 
in two international law firms. He 
has also served as special assistant 
to the chairman of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission; 
chairperson of the District of Co- 
lumbia Housing Rent Commission; 
and assistant professor of 


administrative law at Howard 
University. 

Active in civic affairs and profes- 
sional organizations, Jenkins has 
been involved with the American 
Civil Liberties Union, Commission 
on the Status of Women for the 
District of Columbia, White House 
Task Force on Inflation Priorities, 
National Conference of Black 
Lawyers, National Consumer In- 
formation Center, and American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science. He wrote the following 
article especially for Postal Life. 


ith the internally authenti- 

cated statistics provided to 

the Board of Governors in 
the Spring of this year, it was not 
hard for me to discern what I be- 
lieved to be a classic example of 
systematic or “pattern and prac- 
tice” discrimination operating 
within our Postal Service. The fig- 
ures showed clearly that white 
males had seven times the success 
in attaining supervisory responsi- 
bilities as did minority persons and 
a three times greater success than 
did women. Black employees of the 
Postal Service were disproportion- 
ately clustered in lower paying 
jobs; and pointedly of those hold- 
ing higher or supervisory positions, 
a very disproportionate number 
were in the Office of Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. Unfortunately 
those positions in the EEO lines of 
progression seldom lead to more 
advanced managerial positions 
elsewhere. 

The detailed record spoke for it- 
self, E.G., in the Inspection Service, 
I was shocked to find the foliowing: 
Of the five Regional Chief Inspec- 
tor positions all were filled by 
white males; of the 17 field Postal 
Inspectors-in-Charge, 15 were 
filled by white males; of the 19 field 
Assistant Regional Chief Inspector 
positions, 18 were filled by white 
males; of the 69 field Assistant Pos- 
tal Inspectors-in-Charge, 66 were 
filled by white males. Elsewhere the 
record showed equally dramatically 
that of the 44 District Manager 
positions, 30 were filled by white 
males; of the 273 Sectional Center 
Managers/ Postmaster positions, 
219 were filled by white males; of 
the 22 BMC Manager positions, 19 
were filled by white males. Of the 
5 Regional Legal Counsel positions, 
all were filled by white males; and 
out of the 28 authorized super- 
visory positions in the Law Depart- 
ment, only 2 are not filled by white 
males. Ironically the combined 
presence of minorities and women 











exceeds forty percent of the over- 
all work force, except in headquar- 
ters where it is lower. 

Of special embarrassment is the 
fact that only one woman and one 
minority person were reported to 
occupy PCES II slots among the 37 
or more officer positions within the 
Service, in stark contrast to the 
relative proportions of their pres- 
ence in the general workforce. 

But these statistics were not 
standing alone, various functional 
indicators further reinforced the 
view that the Postal Service had a 
long way to go in becoming an 
equal opportunity employer. The 
United States Equal Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC) has pointed 
out that complaints from Postal 
employees exceed those of all of 
the other Federal agencies com- 
bined, although they comprise only 
a quarter of the Federal work force. 
Furthermore, of all the Federal 
agencies, only the Postal Service 

failed to submit a 1980 affirmative 
action plan for the first three quar- 
ters of the fiscal year without ex- 
planation. The Postal Service also 
had the greatest backlog of all Fed- 
eral agencies in the processing of 
EEO complaints. 

The case of Chisholm vs Postal 
Service (a class action for racial dis- 
crimination by the Postal Service in 
the area around Charlotte, North 
Carolina) continues to illustrate the 
speed in disposing of discrimina- 
tion complaints and suits by the 
Service. After exhausting internal 
complaint procedures, this case has 
been in litigation for nearly nine 
years. After the U.S. District Court 
had entered a judgment against 
the Postal Service, the USPS per- 
sisted with Justice Department con- 
currence in appealing the case to 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
4th Circuit, where it remains today. 
A similar case, Griffin vs USPS 
which echoes the same discrimina- 
tion issues, plus the charge of seg- 
regated restrooms, has been pend- 


ing without trial in the Florida Fed- 


eral Courts for more than four years. 


Why did I put together this grim 
factual picture of the Postal Ser- 
vice, you might ask? Depending on 
your position within the USPS 
family, this reading may have vari- 
ous interpretations. Many adminis- 
trators may feel uncomfortable, 
because they will clearly see a pat- 
tern around them which raises new 
questions about their dealings with 
women and minorities on the job. 
White males in the lines of pro- 
gression may feel threatened be- 
cause it calls into question the 
merits of their status. Minorities 
and women will be told in this 
reading that what they have sensed 
all along about the system may be 
true, that they have not had the 
same chance to advance as others. 

Hopefully we have progressed 
somewhat from the day when 
“washing such linen inside the 
family” was considered an un- 
friendly act. We should all be will- 
ing to learn from such discoveries 
of our yet unsolved problem. While 
it is frequently vogue to apologize 
that it takes time to solve such 
problems, it must be remembered 
that time would never solve the dif- 
ficulties on its own. On the con- 
trary, time frequently only con- 
tributes new hurdles, like added 
seniority, monopolized experience, 
increased frustration, etc. Rather 
it is time for taking new stock of 
the serious importance of resolving 
the employment opportunity ques- 
tion at all levels of our vast orga- 
nization. 

Discrimination must be rooted 
out and not just trimmed. This is 
why I bring these facts and figures 
to your attention. The Postal Ser- 
vice, as the largest civilian em- 
ployer in the entire Federal work 
force, has an equally large respon- 
sibility and opportunity to set the 
pace toward the solution of this 
national problem. 

It has been said elsewhere that 


the overall impression that most 
Americans have of the efficiency 
and fairness of their Government 
depends in large measure on their 
impressions of the three great Fed- 
eral agencies which touch their 
lives most directly—the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Social Se- 
curity Administration and our 
Postal Service. While the Postal 
Service knows well that it is one of 
the best communications and man- 
agement systems in the world, 
capable of touching each citizen 
each day, it still remains to improve 
productivity. What better way to 
improve productivity than by im- 
proving the incentives for that 
major percentage of its workers 
who are women and minorities. 
And what better way to remain 
competitive in the fast moving 
world of communications than by 
affirmatively assuring access to the 
total talents in our work force with- 
out artificial limitations. 

Toward this end, the Board of 
Governors has formally acted at its 
August meeting to freshly affirm a 
result-oriented set of policies and 
programs in the area of equal op- 
portunity. But paper policies mean 
little unless the human beings 
through whom they are fulfilled 
both understand and support their 
intent. That is why you should view 
yourself as important to the suc- 
cess of this effort. 

The President of the United 
States has challenged each agency 
of government to make better use 
of its scarce resources. As Gover- 
nors of the Postal Service, we have 
accepted that challenge. The Post- 
master General shares this resolve 
and your commitment can help 
assure success. 

Those who refuse to learn from 
the lessons of history can only be 
doomed to repeat them. This is a 
time for new learning! ® 














In the article “A Time To 
Learn,” Timothy Jenkins, a 
member of the U.S.P.S. Board of 
Governors, gives his personal 
views of equal employment oppor- 
tunity in the Postal Service. 

It is heartening to know that our 
Governors are taking such a deep 
interest in this subject, and I en- 
courage you to read this article 
and to understand its obvious pur- 
pose. 

In reading Mr. Jenkins’ article, 
however, I hope that those of you 
who have worked hard to make 
equal employment opportunity a 
reality in the Postal Service do not 
feel that your efforts have gone 
unrecognized. 

There is plenty of evidence that 
demonstrates considerable progress 


PROBLEMS & SOLUTIONS 


has been made in the last few 
years. The momentum is building, 
and while women and minorities 
may have been discriminated 
against in the past, many of the 
deficiencies described by Mr. 
Jenkins have been corrected or are 
on the way to being so. 

Both our problems and our pro- 
gress in the EEO area were describ- 
ed to the Board of Governors this 
past June in a briefing by then 
Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General for Employee and Labor 
Relations Carl C. Ulsaker. The 
following is a condensed and up- 
dated version of his presentation to 
the Board. 


William F. Bolger 
Postmaster General 
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The accompanying charts pre- 
sent a fairly objective and accurate 
picture of the status of the Postal 
Service's Equal Employment Op- 
portunity and Affirmative Action 
efforts. 

First of all, as you can see in 
Chart I, the Postal Service record 
for employment of minorities com- 
pares very favorably to that of the 
Federal Government and private 
industry. However, we lag behind 
in the employment of women, 
where such barriers as night shift 
work and heavy lifting re- 
quirements may have impeded pro- 
gress (Chart Il). 

When it comes to upward 
mobility for minorities, Chart III 
shows that while we again com- 
pare favorably with the Federal 
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Government and private industry, 
our record shows steady, although 
not rapid progress. Still, as you see 
in Chart IV, the percentage of 
women and minorities in higher 
grade levels is increasing each year. 

Chart V show minority and 
women participation increasing in 
PCES. Again, while the chart 
shows limited progress it is im- 
proving. Moreover, as a result of 
the career development programs 
put in place since Reorganization, 
more women and minorities are 
being prepared to fill key manage- 
ment positions at both the officer 
level (PCES II) and below. 

Currently, for example, there are 
several highly qualified minorities 
and women ready for officer 
assignments. We have also iden- 
tified a goodly number of women 
and minority persons with the ex- 
perience and potential to qualify 
for officer positions in two to five 
years. 

Furthermore, for a number of 
years now we have had the 
Management Associate and 
Management Trainee programs to 
‘fast track’ exceptional talent for 





middle management and lower 
management positions. Both 
programs are sound examples of 
our emphasis on affirmative 
action. Of the 46 people in the 
Management Associate program 
right now, 32% are women and 
minorities. And in the Trainee 
program, 30.4% of the 270 
participants are minorities and 
women. 

Further evidence of the service- 
wide commitment to equal 
employment opportunity is our af- 
firmative action plans. The Postal 
Service has had such plans since 
the inception in the federal govern- 
ment. We were late in getting our 
current affirmative action plans ap- 
proved because of prolonged 
negotiations with the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission over content, but they 
have been in place now for some 
time and are monitored closely. 

All of this is not in any way an 
attempt to say we do not still have 
problems with effective affirmative 
action. All one has to do is look at 
the number of unresolved EEO 
complaints to know this. But, the 
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number of EEO complaints needs 
to be looked at in perspective. 

First of all, although we are still 
not completing our cases within 
the target 180-day time frame, we 
have increased the number of 
cases-closed this year by 39% over 
1980. Our average time for 
completing a case is 333 days, 
compared to 440 days for the rest 
of the government. 

Second, to further improve the 
process, the Postmaster General 
has approved assignment of an 
EEO specialist to the staff of each 
district office to monitor the 
processing of EEO complaints, as 
well as to oversee the 
implementation of our affirmative 
action programs. 

Third, 17% of our backlog of 
unresolved cases are pending at the 
EEOC, awaiting their action. 

And finally, we believe that as 
women and minorities see the 
positive results of our affirmative 
action efforts, and as they 
themselves experience increased 
sensitivity to their concerns, we 
will dramatically reduce the 
number of future complaints.@ 
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MIMI FULLER FOSTER 


ate last month Donald 
L. Marrs’ “Marathon of 
Hope” walk-jog-run from 

Carlyle, IL, to San Francisco, CA, 
ended after more than 100 days. 
He will have covered about 2,200 
miles and raised thousands of 
dollars for cancer research. 

Marrs, a 44-year-old letter car- 
rier out of Cincinnati’s Western 
Hills Branch, completed the cross- 
continent trek Canadian Terry Fox 
started but couldn’t finish. Fox, 
who had cancer, died from the 
illness earlier this year. 

Twenty-five year postal veteran 
Marrs has cancer, too, which is 
currently in remission. 

The carrier was so impressed 
with Fox’s effort that he decided to 
finish the Canadian’s run “to touch 
a few lives and to offer hope and 
strength to other cancer patients.” 

Marrs, using some of his annual 
leave and taking a leave of absence 
for the rest of the time, averaged 
about 20 miles a day on his mara- 
thon. 

His trek made headlines as he 
reached towns and cities. 

Although he planned to sleep in 
jails and on park benches if he had 
to, most communities offered him 
a free hotel room or room with a 
local family. The wear and tear on 
his feet, at times, took their toll. 

At one point, according to his 
wife, Lee, he called and said he was 
comfortable at a hotel but hungry. 
When she suggested he go out and 
get something to eat, Marrs said 
the nearest restaurant was a mile 
down the road and “I’m just too 
tired to walk down to it.” 

After hearing about Marrs’ feat, 
Postmaster General Bolger wrote 
him praising the selflessness of his 
achievement. 

“On behalf of myself and all of 
your fellow employees,” Bolger 
said, “I want you to know that we 
deeply appreciate your inspiring 
commitment and that we are 
proud to be your colleagues.” = 
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“20° STAMP 


hy the 20-cent First-Class 
stamp? 


The reason can be boiled 
down to this statement: “ Your lo- 
cal supermarket cannot sell you 
milk and bread and groceries at 
1978 prices—because it has to pay 
more for its goods, wages, utilities. 
For the same reasons, the Postal 
Service cannot continue to deliver 
your mail at 1978 prices.” 

Robert L. Hardesty, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors, made 
that statement in announcing the 
Governors’ decision to adopt new 
postage rates—including increasing 
First-Class stamps from 18 to 20 
cents, jumping post cards one 
penny to 13 cents, and making 
“further necessary rate changes in 
other classes of mail.” 

“The Governors of the Postal 
Service,” Hardesty said, “are re- 
sponsible under law for setting 
postal rates that will provide the 
Postal Service with sufficient reve- 
nues to cover costs. The rates rec- 
ommended to us by the Postal Rate 
Commission are not adequate to 
meet these costs.” 

The Postal Service asked the 
PRC to approve a 20-stamp three 
times, dating back to April 1980. 
Three times the request was denied. 

Continued Hardesty: “During 
the first five months under the... 
rates (that included) the 18-cent 
First-Class stamp, the Postal Serv- 
ice. . . lost almost $126 million. If 
the Governors had not (raised the 
rates as of Nov. 1), the Postal Serv- 
ice would have incurred continu- 
ing, and dangerously high, operat- 
ing losses for at least another year. 
It would have been forced to bor- 
row funds to meet operating costs. 
This course would have been fis- 
cally irresponsible and inconsistent 
with the legal mandate that the 


Postal Service be managed efficient- 
ly and economically.” 

Hardesty said that the new rates 
will require the Postal Service “to 
live on a lean budget and to redou- 
ble its efforts to increase its pro- 
ductivity.” 

Stressing that the rate hike was 
not inflationary, Hardesty ex- 
plained: “The last general postal 
rate increase prior to this case oc- 


curred in May 1978. During the 
period from May 1978 to March 
1981, while postal rates remained 
stable, the general inflation rate 
jumped nearly 40%. In contrast, 
the 18-cent stamp (put into effect 
in March 1981) represented only a 
20% price increase, and the 20- 
cent stamp will still be below the 
general rate of inflation.” 

And, he added, even with the 
20-cent rate, it is still cheaper to 
mail a letter in the United States 
than in any other country in the in- 
dustrialized world (see accompany- 
ing chart). ® 





SELECTED FOREIGN POSTAL RATES 
COMPARED WITH UNITED STATES RATES* 


USA aoe 
eS SWITZERLAND 20.3¢ 





22¢ 23¢ 24¢ 


**Effective January 1, 1982. 


September 28, 1981. 





*POSTAGE CONVERTED TO U.S. CENTS 


Foreign exchange rates prevailing on September 25, 1981 The Wali Street Journal, 











A NEW ERA OF SERVICE OPENS 


hen Samuel F. Morse dem- 

onstrated the telegraph in 

1844 he sent a message, 
“What hath God wrought?” That 
line long familiar to every school 
child will have new meaning for 
the Postal Service and its employ- 
ees this coming January. 

That’s when we’re scheduled to 
launch Electronic Computer Origi- 
nated Mail (E-COM), 

E-COM service will allow 
volume mailers to transmit com- 
puter-generated messages via tele- 
communications common carriers 
to 25 Serving Post Offices (SPOs) 
for delivery as First-Class Mail 
within two days anywhere in the 
Continental United States. 

Initially, E-COM messages will 
cost 26 cents for the first page and 
5 cents for a second page. Potential 
customers include banks, insurance 
companies, financial organizations, 
credit card companies, etc. 

E-COM was first proposed by 
the Postal Service on September 8, 
1978, and scheduled start-up was 
by December of that year. 
However, the proposal got caught 
up in a regulatory dispute which 
dragged out over two years. The 
dispute was resolved August 15, 


1980, when the Postal Service 
Board of Governors accepted a 
modified version of E-COM 
recommended by the independent 
Postal Rate Commission. 

Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger says, “It is ironic, in my 
opinion, how we in the postal busi- 
ness see electronics as an evolu- 
tionary step in the way we move 
the mail, while others appear be- 
dazzled by the futuristic aspects of 
the so-called telecommunications 
revolution to the point where they 
cannot see the down-to-earth prac- 
tical applications available now. 

“But, we are determined to dem- 
onstrate these applications. Just as 
we did with the railroads, the auto- 
mobiles and highways, and then 
the airline industry, we intend to 
adopt telecommunications technol- 
ogy to moving the mail whenever 
and wherever it is cheaper and 
more effective than our conven- 
tional means.” 

Bolger says no one knows the 
size of the actual market for 
E-COM, but 30% of First-Class 
Mail today is computer-generated 
and therefore could potentially be 
transmitted electronically. “The 
economics are such that electronic 


transmission would cut the costs 
both of the mailer and the Postal 
Service, and significantly improve 
the speed of service as well. Are 
not the nation’s mailers entitled to 
the benefits of such service, and 
who besides the Postal Service is 
willing to develop such a nation- 
wide service?” 

Similar in some ways to Mail- 
gram, the Western Union/USPS 
service, E-COM has significant dif- 
ferences. In E-COM, the Postal 
Service provides the equipment 
used in the post office to print and 
envelope E-COM letters. It also 
provides the equipment used 
to accept E-COM traffic from 
telecommunications common car- 
riers. This equipment will accept 
messages sent in electronic form 
and provides for proper postage 
charges and transfers the messages 
to the printers. The rest of the sys- 
tem—the link between the origina- 
tor of the traffic and the serving 
post office itself—is provided 
through private telecommunica- 
tions carriers. 

E-COM gives the Postal Service 
a “chance to demonstrate that it 
can manage a new technology and 
that it can introduce a fundamen- 
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tally new product and 

cope with a new set 

of working relationships,” 

says William Sullivan, 

a Governor of the Postal 

Service and chairman of the 

Board of Governors’ Electronic Mail 
Committee. 

RCA Corp. is developing the E- 
COM system for the Postal Service 
under a $31 million contract. 

RCA has been training about 
400 customer service representa- 
tives, site coordinators and mainte- 
nance people for the 25 SPOs. 
Those being trained to operate the 
system were selected from among 
craft employees who applied and 
qualified. » 





Here is a list of the 25 Serving Post Offices (SPOs) that are being 
equipped to receive E-COM messages: 

Boston; New York; Philadelphia; Washington, DC; Pittsburgh; 
Richmond, VA; Charlotte, NC; Atlanta; Nashville; Orlando, FL; Dallas; 
San Antonio, TX; New Orleans; Cincinnati; Chicago; Detroit; Milwau- 
kee; Minneapolis; Kansas City, MO; St. Louis; Denver; Phoenix; Seattle; 
San Francisco; and Los Angeles. 














he horsepower was under the 
hood. 

As friends and family 
cheered them on, 18 vehicle opera- 
tors from the New York Interna- 
tional and Bulk Mail Center 
(NYI&BMC) recently competed in 
their second annual truck roadeo. 

Driving 40-foot tractor trailers, 
the drivers competed at parallel 
parking, offset alley, serpentine and 
straight line driving, alley docking 
and stopping on a line. They also 
took written tests. 

To be eligible to compete, the 
drivers had to be accident-free for 
one year. This factor, according to 
NYI&BMC’s safety manager, 
Bernie King, “is one reason why 
our facility had the greatest im- 
provement in the motor vehicle 
accident rate in the Northeast re- 
gion—an 89% reduction in acci- 
dents over last year.” 

First place went to Nick Caputo, 
second place to Bill Borke, and 
third place to Washington Brad- 
ford. 

Overall, the safety record of the 
NYI&BMC has improved nearly 
50% over a year ago. A coordinated 
program of safety training, safety 
captains, and safety committees has 
contributed to the improvement. 

This year the NYI&BMC Safety 
Award of Excellence went to John 
Palumbo for his contribution to the 
overall safety of the facility. Pa- 
lumbo, a supervisor and certified 
Red Cross instructor, gave a CPR 
and first aid course to all super- 
visors. 

Second and third place for the 
Safety Award of Excellence went 
to Tyrone Monte and Richard 
Jones, respectively. 

Monte’s proposals and actions 
regarding aisles, exits, ventilation, 
lighting and sanitary conditions 
have made the NYI&BMC a safer 
place to work. 

Jones has frequently made use 
of his first aid and CPR skills. © 
—Story and photographs by Pat- 
rick S. McCabe 
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Above, a 40-foot tractor 
trailer being put though a 
serpentine driving maneuver. 
Far left, Ed Bergen, manager 
of Transportation, takes 
youngsters on tour of the 
vehicle control office. Center, 
trophy winners (left to right) 
Bill Borke, Nick Caputo and 
Washington Bradford. Left, 
ontookers watch roadeo 
events 
































hristmas, FL. Bethlehem, 
PA. Santa Claus, IN. Naz- 
areth, MI. 

While all these post offices enjoy 
a booming local postmark business 
in December, one is unique: Naz- 
areth, MI. 

That's because the Nazareth Post 
Office is in a convent building and 
its postmaster, Sister Marciana 
Hennig, is a nun. 

She’s the fourth Sister of St. 
Joseph to serve Nazareth’s postal 
customers since 1899. 

Requests for the Nazareth post- 
mark cancellation come from all 
parts of the world, chiefly at Christ- 
mas. This is partly the result of Sis- 
ter Marciana’s appearance a num- 
ber of years ago on the television 
show, “What's My Line?” and a 
syndicated feature story appearing 
in newspapers throughout the 
world. 

Last year, the Nazareth Post 
Office chalked up revenues of more 
than $100,000, and 600,000 pieces 
of mail “came into and out of the 
office,” says Sister Marciana. 
“About 50,000 letters came into 
and out of here in December 
alone.” 

Each year at Christmas, the sister 
has given youngsters who come 
into the office a little candy cane, 
but she’s beginning to find the price 
for this holiday goody a bit steep. 
“Can you imagine 12 cents fora 
little bitty 3-in. candy cane?” she 
asks. But she continues to festoon 
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the office in holiday decorations— 
that she buys after the holidays at 
sale prices. 

The little 30 x 12 ft. post office 
occupies space on the ground floor 
of a stately convent building. Naz- 
areth convent campus is tucked 
into the northeast corner of Kala- 
mazoo, about five miles from the 
management sectional center. 

The Nazareth Post Office serves 
close to 500 neighborhood families, 
more than 650 college students at 
Nazareth College and about 200 
faculty and convent sisters. 

Sister Marciana has what she 
calls an “honor system” with the 
college. They send faculty and busi- 
ness mail to her, she puts on the 
correct postage and sends a bill for 
what they spent. 

If one of the elderly sisters in the 
retirement wing of the convent for- 
gets to put a stamp on a letter, 
Sister Marciana gently reminds her 
at lunch or supper. “I'll find 20 
cents on my bed at night,” she says. 

Like all postmasters, Sister Mar- 
ciana receives a salary for her serv- 
ices. “God only knows how much 
it is,” she says. The sister does not 
keep the money. She signs her 
check over to the convent commu- 
nity, which provides her food, 
clothing and health care. “I also 
receive a $45 a month allowance 
for incidentals,” she adds. “It used 
to be $40, but there’s been inflation, 
you know.” # 
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KEEPING 


POSTED 


our Social Security Number is as good as your name. 

In fact, in many cases, all that is needed to tell who 
you are is your SSN. For this reason, someone could 
possibly use it to try to impersonate you or to seek infor- 
mation about you without your knowledge. While SSN 
use is widespread—on bank accounts, medical records, 
etc.—there are places you do not have to use it, such as 
when ordering postal uniforms. In fact, vendors who sell 
you uniforms cannot require you to provide them with 
your SSN. Form 1961, Employee Uniform Allowance State- 
ment, contains only the first seven digits of a person's 
SSN so that he or she can be identified by the St. Louis 
Postal Data Center, which processes the statements, with- 
out disclosing the entire SSN to a vendor who doesn't 
need to know it. It's a way to protect your privacy 


gt end your contribution to USO—Bob Hope, Box 1981, 

s.) Washington, DC 20013,"’ says the commercial seek- 
ing donations to the United Service Organizations, which 
finances recreational activities for American servicemen 
and women. Box 1981 is a special number, correspond- 
ing, of course, to the year, and it is located in the City Post 
Office in Washington, DC. The City Post Office gets a 
handful of requests a year for special caller service box 
numbers. Such identification permits large-scale incoming 
mail to be separated for the recipient. Sometimes custom- 
ers want to use a number that is easier for people to 
remember—like 1000 or 10,000—or one that corresponds 
to a historic year, such as 1776 during the bicentennial 
in 1976. During a major political election year, candidates 


ga 
sometimes look for special numbers, too 


$950 richer because a Minneapo- 

ce ae oyee felt guilty about sick leave 
he says he used improperly. The ex-employee sent a letter 
of apology and a personal check as voluntary payment 
for sick leave used for purposes other than illness or 
injury. ‘| want to do the right thing and correct the wrongs 
| did by cheating the Postal Service,’’ he wrote. The post 
office deposited the check as ‘‘miscellaneous non-postal 
revenue.’ Minneapolis Postmaster Gene H. Kreienbrink, 
pleased with the former employee's action, sent hima 
letter of thanks and assured him that the Postal Service is 
satisfied with his voluntary re-payment. 


he Central Region will realign the postal management 

structure in five states—Minnesota, Ohio, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin—Nov. 28, stream- 
lining administrative responsibilities and planning for an 
expected saving of approximately $1.7 million annually. 


Two districts, 23 management sectional centers and 115 
management and supervisory positions will be affected. 
No employee, however, will lose any salary as a result of 
the realignment, and every effort will be made to place 
each affected individual in a comparable position. No bar- 
gaining unit people are affected and no post offices will be 
closed. Under the consolidation, the Dakotas District be- 
comes a part of the North Star District in St. Paul, MN. 
MSC consolidations include: Brainerd, Bemidji and St. 
Cloud, MN, into the Duluth, MN MSC; LaCrosse, WI, into 
Eau Claire, WI; Rochester, MN, into St. Paul; Willmar, 
Windom and Mankato, MN, into Minneapolis, MN; Minot, 
ND, into Bismarck, ND; Mansfield, OH, into Cleveland, 
OH; Canton, OH, into Akron, OH; Steubenville, OH, into 
Youngstown, OH; Lima, OH, into Dayton, OH; and Chilli- 
cothe, OH, into Columbus, OH. 


ONCERN about safety. Supervisors will soon be at- 
tending a new eight-hour classroom course that 
covers important aspects of his or her safety responsibili- 
ties and emphasizes such areas as: the recognition and 
control of hazards, identification of accident causes and 

unsafe acts, fire prevention and control, and accident 
reporting. The course is appropriately called CONCERN. 


tarting in February, AM General will begin delivering 

18,132 quarter-ton vehicles to the Postal Service. It 
will take two years to complete the order. AM General 
recently won a $100 million contract to supply the four- 
cylinder, right-hand drive vehicles. They will replace older 
and less fuel-efficient ones. 


tamp collecting, while a national pastime for kids and 

kings, can also provide hours of exciternent and a 
form of therapy for hospitalized veterans. Stamps For The 
Wounded (SFTW) is a volunteer organization that distrib- 
utes stamps and other philatelic items and supplies to 
war veterans in the nation’s hospitals. SFTW began during 
World War Il and for about 40 years Presidents have been 
lending their support to its work. For instance, former 
President Ford, in a letter to Herman L. Neugass, the head 
of SFTW, wrote: “My interest in this hobby (stamp collect- 
ing) began in 1922 when my aunt and uncle gave mea 
collection that had started in Argentina when they were 
stationed there with an American company in 1912. It 
has continued through the years and has become a project 
for all the family . . ."" Postal employees who want to par- 
ticipate in SFTW can send used or unused domestic and 
foreign postage stamps, envelopes with special post- 
marks, first day covers, etc., to Stamps For The Wounded, 
c/o Herman L. Neugass, 4201 Cathedral Ave., N.W., Apt. 
924E, Washington, DC 20016. 
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Jackie Strange 


ackie A. Strange is the new 

Assistant Postmaster General 
for Procurement and Supply, re- 
placing Robert McCutcheon who 
died this past summer. 

Strange, 54, joined the post of- 
fice as a distribution clerk in 1946. 
Her career has included positions 
as acting postmaster, finance 
branch superintendent, organiza- 


tion specialist, organization officer, 


acting post office and delivery 
services division director, custom- 
er programs manager, acting di- 
rector of customer services, act- 
ing district manager, and general 
manager of customer programs. 
Most recently, she was district 
manager of the Kentuckiana Dis- 
trict. 

A native of Georgia, she re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree in edu- 
cation from Georgia Southern 
College and did graduate work at 
Georgia Southern, the University 
of Virginia and Columbia Univer- 
sity. 





al DeVito and Neil Goham are 
the newest members of the 
Postal Life Advisory Board. 

DeVito, who represents the 
Eastern Region, is sectional center 
manager of Philadelphia; Goham, 
a keyer on a parcel sorting ma- 
chine in the New York International 
and Bulk Mail Center, represents 
the Northeast. 

DeVito has been in his present 
position since April 1980. He 
joined the Postal Service in Louis- 
ville, KY in 1958. He has held 
various positions in Louisville. 
Among them: foreman of mails, 
assistant branch manager, mail- 
handling mechanization special- 
ist, employee development officer, 
district director of mail processing, 
acting district manager, and sec- 
tional center manager of Louis- 
ville. He was also chairman of the 
Carrier Route Information System 
Task Force in Headquarters. 

He has received numerous 
postal awards, including one for 
service dedication and others for 
superior achievement and accom- 
plishment. 

DeVito, who attended the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, has a 
number of interests, including 
photography. 

Goham, meanwhile, has been a 
postal employee since 1974 when 
he came to the NYI&BMC as a 








Sal DeVito (left) & Neil Goham (nght) 
distribution clerk. 

During his tenure, he served as 
a member of the ‘‘Parcel Post Task 
Force,”’ and for his efforts received 
a letter of commendation. 

He came to the Postal Service 
from private industry where he 
worked as a chemical analyst. “| 
felt the Postal Service offered more 
to me as an individual, i.e., salary, 
benefits and opportunity,” he says. 

Hobbies include bowling, listen- 
ing to music and writing poetry, 
“usually very corny," he adds. # 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personnel office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life 
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